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effigy of our Lord's passion expressed in all its lineaments,
then he is pricked to the heart; if again he see how great
tortures the Saints endured in their mortal bodies, and how
precious a prize of eternal life they won, then doth he receive
encouragement to a better life; or, beholding how great is the
joy in heaven, how awful the torments amid the flames of
hell, then is he cheered with hope for his good deeds, and
smitten with fear at the thought of his sins. Work therefore
now, good man, happy in this life before God's face and man's,
and happier still in the life to come, by whose labour and zeal
so many burnt-offerings are devoted to God! Kindle thyself
to a still ampler art, and set thyself with all the might of thy
soul to complete that which is yet lacking in the gear of the
Lord's house, without which the divine mysteries and the
ministries of God's service may not stand; such as chalices,
candelabra, thuribles, chrism-vases, crewets, shrines for holy
relics, crosses, missals and such like, which the necessary use
of the ecclesiastical order requireth. Which if thou wouldst
fashion, begin after the manner thus following.,..
2      THE ARTIST'S ESTIMATION
Except in Italy, when the Renaissance was already dawning, it is im-
possible to distinguish between the medieval artist and artisan j it may
truly be said that the noblest piles, like Reims, Chartres and Amiens, were
built from top to bottom by artisans, who received artisans' wages, the
master-mason generally getting the same as the master-carpenter or
master-smith. It has sometimes been argued, however, that what these
lacked in money they earned in high esteem; that they were as much
respected as distinguished artists are in our own day: in support of which,
we are reminded that Charles V. of France stood sponsor to the son of his
master-mason Raymond du Temple, and that the boy went to the Uni-
versity of Orleans (Lethaby, Medieval Art^ 1904, p. 256). This, however,
is an exceptional case, just as modern royalty has sometimes condescended
to stand sponsor to a gamekeeper's or gardener's child. The following
extracts illustrate how the men who built our churches and castles were
generally esteemed and treated as ordinary artisans. Benvenuto da Imola
was a professor at Bologna who lectured on Dante's Commedia about a
generation after the poefs death; his Comentum super Dantis Comoc-
dwm is a very valuable document for the student of medieval manners
and thought It must be remembered that, next to Gothic architecture,
aamiatcre was the great art of the Middle Ages, and that Benvenuto draws
so distinction between Oderisi and Cimabue and Giotto.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